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Political Authority in a Sicilian Village. By Filippo Sabetti. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1984. Pp. xi+293. 


This densely written and closely argued study offers a sharply revisionist view 
of the Mafia: ‘‘General condemnation of the mafia as outlaw concerted action is 
as inappropriate as general approbation. The development of the mafia in Sicily 
arose from a self-help tradition which, in the course of time, became corrupted, 
and, ultimately, an additional burden on villagers”’ (p. 233). Since very few 
scholars generally approve of the Mafia, one assumes that Filippo Sabetti’s targets 
are those who generally condemn it. Less clear, because the author eschews 
serious debate with them, is how he relates his findings to those of Anton Blok, 
Henner Hess, Jane Schneider, and Peter Schneider, to name only four social 
scientists whose work is basic to our understanding of rural Sicily and its ma- 
fiosi. Whatever the moral stance of Sabetti’s book, its message is so thoroughly 
buried in political science jargon and convoluted grammar that Eliot Ness fans 
and readers who have not gone beyond The Godfather are in no danger of having 
their myths shattered. This is unfortunate. The portrayal of a bunch of thugs who 
bombed their enemies and terrorized peasants as “‘profitable altruists,’’ notwith- 
standing its perversity, is fundamentally sound. 

Although the use of pseudonyms throughout the study makes traditional checking 
of sources problematic, I have no reason to doubt the accuracy of Sabetti’s factual 
presentation. The detailed history of ‘‘Camporano,”’ an agricultural town set in 
the high limestone plateau of western Sicily somewhere between Palermo and 
Agrigento, is as fine as any I have read in English. Especially useful is the 
exploration of how well-known happenings on the national and international 
scene affected the particular course of events in Camporano. Holding this narrative 
together is the author’s insistent concern with failed moments for self-assertion 
by nameless villagers, from the mid-eighteenth century until the ascension of 
Mafia boss “‘Don” Mariano Ardena before the Great War. 

Camporano came into existence in 1751 as a purchased barony, one of many 
established in Sicily during a century when favorable world prices for wheat led 
wealthy merchants to bring acreage from the interior into cultivation and si- 
multaneously to establish themselves as nobles with the right to sit at parliament 
in Palermo. Covenantal (as opposed to contractual) arrangements for baronial 
jurisdiction had become so firmly established over the centuries that the peasants 
of Camporano and their lord made no written agreement. According to Sabettt, 
“‘common interests’’ connected the villagers to each other and to the baron (p. 
38), and these early Camporanesi exercised “‘the rudiments of local self-gov- 
ernment” (p. 40). Then, in 1812, Sicily’s barons initiated a constitutional ex- 
periment in parliamentary monarchy, not unlike the British model they consciously 
emulated, but the Bourbon response of 1816 dashed hopes for the island’s au- 
tonomy; annexation of Sicily in 1860 by the emerging kingdom of Italy made 
the shift to central government jurisdiction a final reality. 

In these setbacks to local rule, peasants, as usual, came off worse than barons. 
Privatization of land, abolition of primogeniture, and cancellation of feudal 
restraints turned the Camporanesi into free laborers. Occasionally the baron’s 
residual sense of noblesse oblige moved him to act charitably toward his peasants, 
but over the long run he hired lawyers and other intermediaries to beat back their 
demands. Since nothing had been written down in the first place and current law 
Clearly defended the rights of property holders, peasants always lost at court. 
On the wheat fields, common interests gave way to bitter contests for survival 
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in an economy battered by global shifts in grain production and a downward 
price spiral. Successive barons left estate management to rentiers who further 
squeezed the peasantry with short-term contracts for ever smaller plots of land 
and less favorable cropsharing arrangements. Erosion of political power ensued 
inevitably from this sapping of economic strength, with fragmentation among 
the peasantry increasingly visible from the revolts of 1820 to those of 1848 and 
1860. Finally, the shift from Bourbon to Savoy monarchy only exacerbated the 
plight of Camporano’s agricultural workers. 

It was on this scene, beginning in 1897, that Mariano Ardena emerged in 
police records as the nineteen-year-old leader of a local Catholic youth association 
who also found time to collaborate with the brigands who threatened villagers’ 
safety. Unlike the helpless cops, for a reasonable fee he always was able to 
deliver wheat to a neighboring mill or recover a rustled cow. His “protection 
group” (p. 103) grew from these strong-armed insurance activities to direct 
marketing of wheat and then to an “‘extralegal regime of self-reliance” (p. 104). 
The ‘“‘sidewalk overlooking the village square became the seat of this informal 
government’”’ (p. 105), complete with a contingent of priests (including Ardena’s 
brother) in the council-of-chiefs to give it an aura of ‘“‘supernatural approbation”’ 
(p. 105). 

So here we have it: God bless the Mafia for terrorizing peasants and then 
charging them for protection! Ardena and his associates are profitable and self- 
reliant altruists who embody the legacy of Sicilian self-rule thwarted by Bourbons, 
Piedmontese, and, at the turn of the century, aborted Demochristians. Sabetti 
assures the reader that ‘“‘death was considered only as a last resort—when all 
other reasonable avenues had been completely exhausted. It was a measure not 
taken lightly by the mafia soldiers and not without a sensing of opinion by the 
council chiefs”’ (p. 109, emphasis added). And the power of words being great, 
such complicity in murder then becomes “‘instrumentalities of government” (p. 
111) and “‘opportunities to act as an autonomous local community” (p. 112). 

During World War I, Ardena turned his business acumen to selling the government 
sick and old animals at full price for use at the front and to peddling stolen mules. 
At the resulting trial the Mafia boss was released for lack of proof, whereas the 
army officers with whom he had dealt were ordered into retirement. The peasant 
soldiers who returned to Camporano expecting fulfillment of the government’s 
promise of free land gave Ardena even more problems, particularly as his stalwart 
defense of latifundist interests became open knowledge. Thus he already may 
have been losing power when the Fascists, who also knew how to monopolize 
violence, forced him to abandon his business activities and return to the fields 
with a hoe and a scythe, just like everyone else. Fortunately for Ardena, however, 
the Camporanesi did not forget entirely his profitable altruism, and a majority 
happily supported his installation as mayor by the American liberators in 1943. 
Opposition did emerge, led by a leftist faction headed by a man whose ancestors 
had been the baron’s chief overseer a century earlier, but most locals favored 
the Mafia and, just to make sure, when the leftists invited a prominent speaker 
to a political rally and he insulted Ardena, the council chiefs and their soldiers 
threw hand grenades at the platform, injuring eighteen people. 

After 1946, however, even Mafia gunslingers could not match the might of a 
renascent Demochristian party that rapidly encapsulated the aging remnants of 
Ardena’s pseudo-government. Self-reliance and local control gave way to contests 
aimed at maintaining a comfortable and profitable dependency on the largesse 
of a central government willing to channel small bonanzas to out-of-the-way 
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villages in exchange for votes needed in the war for Christ and against Moscow. 

In detailing the long and difficult political struggle by Camporanesi to control 
their own destinies, Sabetti has made an important advance by allowing us to 
see how most villagers themselves probably understood the Mafia they had created. 
Surely they would not use his academic language, but still their words and facial 
expressions would convey their defiant pride in the ‘““Don’’ as the man among 
them who fought the system and won. 


RUDOLPH M. BELL 
Rutgers University 


Alba: A Biography of Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, Third Duke of Alba, 
1507-1582. By William S. Maltby. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983. Pp. xviii+ 377. $29.50. 


The absence of a tradition of serious political biography has long been a problem 
for historians of sixteenth-century Spain. Too often we do not know the full 
career histories of even the most prominent political figures. The great third duke 
of Alba, the most celebrated soldier of his age, one of the faction chiefs of Philip 
II’s court and governor in the Netherlands during the crucial years of the Revolt, 
has hitherto lacked the scholarly, modern biography that his importance warrants. 
William S. Maltby’s study, a decade in the making, has been awaited, therefore, 
with some eagerness. Regretfully, its appearance now can be greeted only with 
restrained enthusiasm. 

This is not primarily because of the number of generally trivial errors (Al- 
buquerque, Bragamonte, seventeen Cortes towns, Cobos’s death dated 1545, 
Lepanto dated October 6), or the rather more disturbing mistranslations (there 
are no less than seven out of fifteen lines of the Emperor’s Instructions of 1543 
alone). What is really disappointing is how heavily dependent the book is on the 
well-known published sources (Epistolario, CODOIN, Gachard). The Alba family 
archives have been of sadly little value, and Maltby’s use of the papers of Estado 
and Guerra in Simancas is limited and, for the period 1574-82 at least, entirely 
derivative. Inexplicably, he has not consulted the five volumes of Fernandez 
Alvarez’s Corpus Documental de Carlos V (Salamanca, 1973-79). These contain 
a number of details of which he seems not to have been aware (e.g., Alba was 
mayordomo mayor five years before 1548), as well as an alternative transcription 
of Charles V’s secret instructions that might have made him reconsider his defense 
of the duke on the “‘breathtaking”’ charge of pandering and with it “‘the coherence 
of his psychological portrait”’ (p. 50). 

The difficulties of sixteenth-century biography are, of course, immense. Too 
often the biographer has to tell the story not of his subject but of the events with 
which his subject was associated, and with a subject so much the maker of events 
as Alba that temptation has been almost impossible to resist. The emphasis is 
very much on the military leader and the man of action. The result is a biography 
dominated by events —marches, battles, sieges, massacres. No less than half the 
book is given over to Alba’s six-year government of the Netherlands. Justifiable, 
perhaps, in terms of the magnitude of the event, it is a distortion of a life. Other 
aspects suffer in consequence. The portrait of the duke as a faction leader only 
marginally amends that of Gregorio Marafién, and we learn little more about the 
detailed structure and operations of Alba’s clientele, his local influence, or his 
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